| don’t wish to trouble you with many facts 

today as | think it will be quite sufficient for the 

occasion if | can give you some 

rausical history idea of the way in which we ought to regard 
musical history 


[Section crossed out: 


Before we begin to consider the actual facts of the 
history of music it will be as well to get some 


idea of the way in which we ought to regard 

it [?] and the best of use it is likely to be to 

us. | daresay it may seem to some people of very 
little use to be spending time the time of those 
who want all their best energies to play as 


wellLastheycan-_onthe-_properly on the pianoforte, or to 


sing, or to master the infinite-pessibilties endless difficulties of 
the 

violin ; and to be keeping them away from their 

[?] practise to learn facts about artists 

who lived a long while ago ; about 

whom except as a matter of momentary curiosity 

nobody nowadays cares the least ; but | 

should like to persuade you if | can that 

you will not only be actually much wiser and better] 
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as women & men for knowing such things, but 
you will be or are XXX better musicians 


and artists ; & more fitted to XXX that XXX 
true to the class of musicians which it is one 
of the objects of this institution to attain to. 
To look at it broadly, it is unsatisfactory 
enough that people should be 

completely dependent for their positions in 


everyday life upon one single [word crossed out] interest. 
People who are only cultivated in one single 

direction and are helplessly ignorant and 

incapable in every other [word crossed out] can hardly be 
looked upon as well [-] 

balanced creatures ; but when they are so limited 

that they do not know the history 
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and the circumstances of their own particular 

art or business it really seems a veritable 

shame and disgrace to them. / Whether a 

man is called upon [word crossed out] to teach or to appear 


as an artist before the world, it will alt 

alike be a drawback and a stumbling block 

to him if he is ignorant of this very art 

he professes. Besides this the cultivation of 

aman in every respect must react upon his musical gifts. 
People who do not cultivate their intelligence 

and imagination can hardly expect to have 

taste or feeling. | for my part should like to think 

of all musicians being interested in something 

besides music — whether it be poetry or 
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history, or romance, or even things so apparently 
incompatible as astronomy and geology. Of 
course some pursuits are more congenial in their 
nature than others. Poetry and romance 

at once suggest themselves as connected with 
our art ; and men can hardly fail to 

have better feelings and more refined 

capacities for it if they take 

delight in such things. But a knowledge 

and interest in the actual growth and 
circumstances of music as it has gone 

on in the past & as it is with us now 

is the nearest of all studies ; and it 

is one that | cannot see how any well 


organised artist can afford to be without. 

And we ought to have a very special and 
personal interest in it too if we understand it rightly ; for we 
cannot 

regard ourselves as such isolated individuals 
with out own particular musical mechanism 
in our insides ; quite independent of all 

that went before and all that comes after. 
We are all in reality links in a long chain ; 
which reaches far back in to the past till 

it gets lost to sight in dim half recorded 

ages [sentence crossed out] We are 

most intimately connected of course with 
those that immediately preceded us; and 
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we are sure to know a little about them. 

Of course, all pianists know something about 
the pianists of the preceding generation or 
two ; and they use their books of studies 

and pianoforte tutors as long as there 

is any good in them. But those pianists 

in their young days used books of studies and 


pianoforte tutors or similar works by the 

best pianists or clavier players who 

lived just before them ; & they built what they 
did upon their work ; and if it had not been 
for their predecessors and the valuable 

and honest work they did the 

pianists of the present day would not 
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have the advantage of such good books to work 

upon as they have. And so it goes on in every department. 
The history of art is like that of the old nursery story about the 
old woman who had the bother to get her 

new pig home ; and couldn’t get it done 

till she had got all sorts of things to 

work upon one another [words crossed out] 

and when the circle was complete found 

the pig quite amenable. There are stories just 

like our English ones in other languages and 

they all teach the same law of causes and 

effects following one another in long unbroken 

series. And it’s the same with the history of the violin and 
the organ, and the clarinet and the flute 
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and all the rest of possible instruments. They 
would not be what they are, or be played 

as they are, if numerous generations of makers and 
numerous 

generations of players had not faithfully 

worked one after another at improving the 

work of their predecessors. Every little step 

of improvement counts for something ; and every 
bit of honest work faithfully done helps the 

sum total somehow or another. But you 

can hardly do your work right in these 

days or even understand how to do it 

if you didn’t know something of the way 

in which people did it before you. Now 

let me give you an illustration of the 

the way that may happen — as most 
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musicians have something to do with the pianoforte - 
something in connection with it will be most 

likely to be generally understood. Most 
musicians are expected to know something of 
the works of Bach and Handel 

wrote for the instrument which corresponded with 
then to our pianoforte. And they may 

be called upon to give them a rendering or 
explain to other people how to interpret 

them. It may do very well up to 

a certain point to do as you are told ; and 


it is most necessary and most useful to accept the teaching of 
your masters 

while you are young ; but when you are 

let go and left to your own resources it 
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won't help you much to fall back upon mere 
traditions. It is likely enough your stock of 
rules [?] will fall short, and you may be 
thrown back upon the unsafe foundations of 
your half-matured musical instincts. 
Whatyoureally One of the [?] things you want to know is 
what 

sort of instruments they were that caused 

the early masters to write as they did. You 
can understand easily enough | am sure 

that the particular qualities of an instrument 
influence the style of expression of the music 
which is composed for it. For it won’t be 
much use to write long holding notes for 

the pianoforte, because the sound is gone so 
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soon that by the end of a bar or two it 

won't be audible a few yards off. It won't 

be any use to write arpeggio passages that 
require pedal to give the effect for the 
organ or orchestra because they have 

not the means to carry them out. 

But an organ can keep on the notes 
without their diminishing [inserted:] and this is one of its most 
useful characteristics so the noblest style 
of organ writing is that which is based upon 
solid effects of continuous sound. While the 
pianoforte which loses its sound so soon 
inevitably requires much quicker motion 
and more frequent sounding of notes. In 
the same way the instruments which Bach 
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and Handel wrote for had their peculiarities, 
and the explanation of many of the features 
which this music presents cannot be found 
except by learning the nature of them. 
Everyone knows that Handel wrote the 

music which people now play on the pianoforte 
for a very different instrument ; which had 

not anything like the means of expression, 

or of sustaining sound, or of producing 

so much sound as the pianoforte. Consequently 
Handel’s effects in that province of music 

does not depend so much upon expression 
and variety of tone as in phrasing and 
clearness of outline. Bach on the other 
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hand, though he wrote a good deal for the same 
instrument Handel used, was particularly 
fond of a much softer instrument called 


the clavichord ; which was capable of a very great 
deal of expression ; & consequently in many 


of Bach’s works we find passages which 

are most particularly suitable for that style 

of expression which we in the these days can carry out very 
well on the 

modern pianoforte. And there are infinite 

stages of progress in the history of what we 

call pianoforte music which depend upon such circumstances 
— for before Bach 

and Handel there were plenty of composers 

who wrote for even less satisfactory and less capable 
instruments than those that they used ; and 
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If we are called upon to interpret their music and 
to explain its peculiarities we can hardly do it 
without knowing what the origin of them was. 
And it is the same with the instruments which 
Haydn & Mozart and Beethoven used. For 


Their works were written for the most parts for instruments 
very inferior indeed to our splendid grand 

pianofortes. The things which Haydn & 

Mozart used would sound very poor and 

tinkling to our ears ; and the music which 

they wrote for the instruments had to do be made 

with a view to such effects as were possible 

upon them. Beethoven’s earlier works were 

written for the same sort of instrument, but 

as he grew older the pianoforte we use 
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was being developed and consequently the [?] 
and force of the works he wrote for it 
increased with his opportunities ; and in his 
latest works he was able to carry the 
resonances of that instrument to its very 
utmost ; and to supply the basis of style 

for pianoforte works to all the best of 

his successors. But if these things 

are true of the music which is associated 

with one important instrument, these are far 
more interesting and instructive in connection 
with music in general, 

that is in the progressive history of 

the compositions for all instruments and 
voices whatever, of all kinds and forms. 
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In this case is not merely the necessity of adapting 

the music to a given instrument which comes prominently 
before us, but the law that men can only build 

upon what they know ; and that all the music 

we have in the world is only the old story\ 


of one generation of men building upon and 

improving the results the work of their 

predecessors, which we do in every department of human life. 
Engineering, mechanics, chemistry, 
politics, etc. All art is hedged about 

with such conditions. Mankind 

like individuals, has to go through the baby stage, and the 
child stage, and the youthful stage, & the 

stage of maturity & old age. And in this 

all branches of art are not the least 

different from other conditions of our 

individual and [?] lives. Now, babes 

and children and young creatures of all stages are 
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capable of being interesting and delightful, for 

all that their wisdom and discretion is not up 

to the mark of mature beings ; many people find 

their expressions and ideas and their early attempts 

to master their situation in life very attractive 

and amusing ; and this is because they understand 

the relative position they live in, and sympathise with 
the success with which each fresh difficulty is 
overcome. And they take delight in watching the 

signs of dawning quickness of other faculties, and signs 
of wit and sentiment. It is very much the 

same with art. In its early stages it 

seems to people who are incompletely culturated 

& with undeveloped sympathies as dull & helpless. It doesn’t 
touch 


them in the least, and seems to talk a language 
which scarcely has any meaning 
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at all. But it infallibly has a meaning, 
and a meaning which went home very strongly 
to the people who lived when it was made, 


and a great deal of that meaning is still 

to be got at when we have succeeded in thoroughly 
realising the balance that exists between 

people’s means and their achievements. Perhaps 
we shall never get so imbued with sympathy 

with them as to feel a similar pleasure 

in their music as full grown men & women 

take in the talk of clever children. But 

we can bridge over the gulf a good deal, 


and get to feel at least some sort 
of pleasure which is not purely intellectual 
from the attempts of some of the earliest makers of 
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music, if we can make ourselves understand 
just what their opportunities were ; how 

they struggled over the elementary stages of\ 
getting two parts to go together and make 
sense and sentiment ; and how they tried to 
make a little more time now and then to enliven 
their social gatherings as a chid might try to make a jingling 
rhyme ; and how they tried 

to make one part imitate another, 

and to begin to lay the foundations of canons 
and fugues ; and how they devised dance 
tunes of many and curious kinds ; and 

how they strung the dance tunes together 

and made elementary forms of what we now 
call suites ; and how the poetical and 
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romantic feeling in music grew up by 
degrees ; peeping out here and there 

even in early times especially in people’s songs. 
All these things are as interesting as they 
can be ; and when we think how we 

profit in these days by the early efforts of 
our predecessors it would seem to be 
adding ingratitude to other vices if we 

did not try to put ourselves into sympathy 
with them, or try and learn what there 

really is in their attempts to express 
themselves in music. Of course you 

can easily understand that there is a nota 
superabundance of what we call feeling and 
poetry in the early experiments. Composers 
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hardly knew what they themselves 

wanted. They were not sure what beauty 

was in music ; and even when they came 

across it and felt it they were not quite 

sure that it was proper and right that 

it should be there. At one time men 

were all for what pleased them, and 

at another they spent all their energies in 

ingenious and almost useless puzzle pieces. 

One generation seems to have tried to prove that 
the use of music was to please and ennoble 

& another generation that it was a means of showing 
off their cleverness. But from the earliest 

times to the present day there was no time whatever 
when some sort of good work was not being 

done. For even when [they?] were wasting their 
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energies on musical puzzles they were at least 

finding out ways of using their resources, and 

learning how to spell and put their 

phrases together ; and some of them dropped 

into real music at times in spite of 

themselves. About the time that Queen Elizabeth and King 
James were the-figureheads living of this 

country composers had got a large enough 

store of music in existence in the world to be able to judge 
how to 

express themselves in their particular style 

of art ; and consequently at that time the finest 

things of the earliest period of music were produced. 
England was then very high in the 

scale. No country in Europe surpassed her. 
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Many works of time survive till now 

and still give even unculturated people pleasure ; 
by the nobility of their style and beauty 

of sound and expression. But everybody enjoys 
them yet more when they have a fuller knowledge 
of the general ways [?] of music, and can 
interpret the music of each time to themselves 

by the light that is thrown on it by the music 

of another. People most frequently fail 

in getting pleasure out of music by expecting 

and looking for the wrong thing ; and this 

is one of the most serious failings which 

may be counteracted by a fair experience of 

the history or rather the different styles which characterise 
different periods. It is easy to 

understand that if you brought an unsophisticated 
Indian to a London concert the effects he would 
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expect to be pleased with would be some thumping 
of a tam-tam, or the jingle of bells ; 

or some strange chant like he makes to himself 

at home - & as he could not find them 

there, it is probable he would give a very 

poor account of his experiences to his native friends if 
he had an opportunity. In the same way 

if a man has no experience of anything 

but simple and obvious tunes it will be tunes he 

will be looking for when he goes to hear 

high class music. And as it is as likely 

as not he won’t hear many he is pretty 

sure (unless he is a very superior person) to be 
wasting his time, & probably be condemning 

what is too good for him afterwards. 

It would be just so with music of important 
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early masters such as Tye, Birde, Tallis, Gibbons, 
Blow and the great foreigners Palestrina, 

Vittoria, Orlando Lassus, Josquin de 

Prez, and many others. If a habit becomes 
developed of expecting any particular form of music 
there is a great chance of being unable to understand 
that which is most important as art. Any one 

who goes to hear works by such early composers 
and looks and waits for a tune to go jingling 

in their head will certainly be no wiser or better 

for their pains. The notion of such a thing as 

a tune had scarcely dawned upon them ; and 

every musician whether he be a pianist, or singer or 
violinist or horn player or organist is much 

the better for being in a proper position really 

to understand what there is in such music, and he 
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is quite unworthy of the name of a musician or artist 
if he is looking about for things in any order of 

art which are not and cannot possibly be there. It may 
not seem to [i.e. too] obvious how the same applies 
to composers nearer to us — but it is really quite 

as true of them. Composers lose their hold upon 

us as time goes on partly because the 

connecting links between their time and ours 

have got rather worn out. Consequently the more we 
know of each period of musical art 

the more we are likely to understand and feel 

all the different schools and periods. And yet 

more — though it is quite right and desirable that 

we should have our special enthusiasm for particular 
composers, we shall hardly understand our own 
heroes fully if we do not learn their connections 

with the representatives of other times which interest 
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us less. We may have great feeling for the 
masterpieces by Beethoven and Mozart 

and Haydn & Bach & Mendelssohn and 
Schumann ; and the works which suit each 
of us best may seem to take possession 

of us and penetrate all through us ; but 

if as time goes on we want 

to get the highest and fullest enjoyment 

out of them, we can only do it by getting 

an idea of their relationship with one another 
and with other composers ; for the enjoyment 
which is most mature and most worthy of an 
artist is that which is mixed with understanding 
and judgement ; and it may be very well 

for people who look upon music as a 
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trifling amusement fittest as an accompaniment 
to digestion after dinner to live upon their 
momentary impressions ; but it is unworthy of 
an artist to be so dependant on his 

uncultivated sensibilities. | don’t mean to say 
that our natural sensibilities are to be despised 
or neglected. | think we ought to cultivate 

them to the highest degree, and in every 
department of art we can. But we can 

really only do that by being in sympathy 

with our composers ; and how shall we 

be in sympathy with them if we do not 
understand their circumstances ; their difficulties, 


their language, their aims and the real nature 
of their achievements? It does not 
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matter what department if art we make 

our own — we shall be fitter to enjoy ourselves 
and to teach others to enjoy if we understand 
the music we are dealing with in all its 
bearings. Suppose it is a singer. He or 

she may sing compositions, airs, scenas 


of all sorts by all sorts of composers. 


By Rossi, Salvator Rosa, Carissimi, 
Stradella, Alessandro Scarlatti, 

Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Rossini, Verdi 
and any number more — and may be 


able to give a very good rendering of them. 
But surely he or she will occupy a better 
and more stable position in the world if 
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his criticism is fortified by knowledge of the 
position which such composers as Carissimi 

and Alessandro Scarlatti occupied in the 

history of art, and the conditions of their 
expression which would indicate the 

style of rendering that is in the purest and 

truest taste ; and gives their meaning 

as they most likely intended it. 

It is much the same with pianists. Of course they 
may get a considerable idea of the art if they 
play music by all sorts of composers [-] Couperin, 
Domenico Scarlatti, Rameau, Mattheson, Galuppi, 


Benda, Dussek, Haessler, Sarti, and 
many such besides the familiar heroes of the instrument. 


But they will have much better chance, in the same 
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way, of feeling and interpreting them rightly and 
tastefully if they know where to place them among their 
great fellow composers, and what the history and 
explanation of their style really is. 


| think | have now drawn your attention 

to some points of the service a knowledge of the 
circumstances 

and purposes of music must certainly be to you in 
any branch of music you may pursue. But 

| still want to say a few words as to the 

way | want you to look at it. | am afraid 

it is rather a characteristic of shallow and frivolous 
minds to pin their attention and worship upon 
individuals without due regard to the work they have 
done. But you must all rise above that. 


Familiar biographical stories of the great men 
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we are fondest of, whether it be Beethoven, Bach, 
Schubert, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann or 
Mendelssohn are very pleasant things to hear and 
to pay attention to ; & they are certainly 

not without their uses ; but we must not 

give the individuals more importance than they 
really possess. Their chief importance to us is their 
music. Biographical anecdotes may at times 

throw some light on the qualities of their 

music ; but even their music if we consider it 

in a historical light is no more than 

the highest expression of the period to which 

they belong. That is they represent the best things of 
their time ; and are so for the types and 
explanations of the music of their time. But 

what we want to understand is not only them 
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and their particular music but the stage of art 
which was arrived at when they lived. They are 
of a great deal of importance to us it is true, 
but less for themselves than for what they tell 
us in their works of the condition of art 

in general. When you are coming to a 

country across the sea the first thing 

you get a sight of are the mountains if there are 
any ; and if not the highest points of land. 

And these are like the great representatives 

of art. But when you get to shore 

you don't only want to know the highlands 

and the mountains but the general lie 

of the country ; the valleys and plains 

quite as much as the eminences. So any man 
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who has to study any subject when he comes 
new to it sees chiefly the great men who 

have illustrated it. But if he wants to 

be thorough in his study he is not contented 
with them only ; but looks to understand those| 
forces which have made them what they 

are & the things which surround them on 
every side. If you want to understand your 

art thoroughly you must know something more 
than the mere fact that some particular 

sonata is by one person, & some particular 
opera by another. You ought to know how 

the sonata came to be at all, or the 

opera to be possible as it is ; and what 

artistic circumstances made it possible for 
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such and such great men to exist at all. 


| think | have said enough to you now on 
the general subject, & how it should affect 
you & what view you should try to take of 
it. Now I will just give you some 

details of how | mean to deal with it 

all at first. | think it will be 

quite sufficient if we get a fair idea 

of the circumstances & growth of the modern 
art of music as we know it ; and we will 
not try to unravel the mysteries of 

times and styles which are obscure & 
difficult to be quite sure of. We must begin 
with the times when men were trying to fit 
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a couple of parts together and make some sort 

of crude harmony. For as our music depends 
chiefly upon combination of sounds the first attempt 
at combining them must naturally be a 

starting point. At first we shall have 

chiefly to do with vocal or choral music and 
composers of such kinds of work. All the 

best music that was made was choral at 

first for the simple reason that 

fit instruments for making good music on were yet to be 
had. Instruments and music improved together. 


Men did not make music for instruments that 

did not exist ; & they did not make instruments for music 
for music that might exist. But they began 

with small beginnings and improved both 

as they went along. The voice however was a 

perfect instrument from the first, and so very far 
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the best they could work for, and so they came to 

turn almost all their attention to it ; and very 

soon succeeded in doing some very fine things with 

it. In fact as far as the treatment of voices goes 
composers attained the highest perfection of art before 
they had begun to do anything at all remarkable 


for instruments. What they had to begin 
upon first of all appears to us a very barbarous 
kind of music ; though it is sometimes picturesque, 


serious music takes it use chiefly from the 

ecclesiastical music of the middle ages — and 

the form we still Know it in is what people 

call Gregorian chants, & the various ancient 

forms of chanting which are still used in some 

Christian Churches. These were originally unaccompanied 
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by any harmony whatever ; and it appears 

to be by little more than an accident that men 
found out how to put even two notes 

together in harmony. | hope next time 

to discuss the details of the earliest 

attempts at harmony and counterpoint ; 

and to trace the improvements shown by 

the various successive experiments, till we get 
to something which is sufficiently developed to 
have a permanent artistic interest. We 

must follow the progress through the great 
achievements of the early masters of choral 
writing in the church music & madrigals 

and so forth, and then we shall see 
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how composers seem to have suddenly turned aside 
from this branch of art and tried to work 

an entirely new line in the earliest operas & 
cantatas. Then we shall find ourselves 
among the beginnings of modern instrumental 
music ; and have to become familiar with 

the names of the early great violinists, 

and early writers for organ and instruments 
with keys corresponding to our pianofortes. 
Then we shall pass to the earliest attempts 

to develop the instrumental and choral or 
vocal side together ; and to the origin 

and development of suites, and sonatas, 


and overtures and symphonies 
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and finally we shall possibly consider in 

new light some of the most important 

facts & theories about the days which lie 
closest to ourselves. But | hope in all 

of it that you will be able to feel the 

continuity of the different musical epochs, one 
with another - the way in which each step 
depends upon what goes before, and how 

all the true followers of musical art 

are connected with one another, and with 

the numbers of generations which have gone 
before, even to the times when the Danes and 
Saxons contended for England, and great parts 
of Europe were still unchristianized. 


